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forming part of his dominions in Asia Minor
into a Roman province, and distributing the
rest among kings who were the vassals of
Eome. In 64 B.C. Pompey put an end to
the dynasty of the Seleucidse in Syria, and
converted their kingdom into a province,
and in 63 B.C. advanced southwards into
Judea, which he made tributary to Rome.
All these arrangements were made by him
of his own authority. In the very year in
which they were completed a member of
the aristocratic party, the great orator
Cicero, had earned great distinction by de-
tecting and frustrating the Catilinarian
conspiracy. (See Catiline.)

Only three years after these events (60 B.C.*)
a union took place at Eome of great im-
portance in the history immediately subse-
quent. Caius Julius Csesar, a man of aristo-
cratic family who had attached himself to
the democratic party and had become very
popular, joined Pompey and Crassus in what
is called theirs* triumvirate, and practically
the three took the government of Rome into
their own hands. On the part of Csesar,
who was now elected consul, this was the
first step in a career which culminated in
the overthrow of the republic, and his own
elevation to the position of sovereign of
the empire. After the death of Crassus
(53 B.C.) came the struggle for supreme power
between Csesar and Pompey. Caesar had
gained great glory by the conquest of Gaul,
but now at Pompey's instigation was called
on to resign his command and disband his
army. Upon this he entered Italy, drove
Pompey into Greece, and the short civil
war of 49-48 B.C., and the great battle of
PharsaUa in the latter year, decided the
struggle in Caesar's favour. Pompey's army
was utterly routed; he himself was com-
pelled to flee, and having gone to Egypt
was there murdered. In a short time Csesar
utterly subdued the remains of the Pom-
peian party and became virtually king in
Rome, Csesar was assassinated in 44 B.C.,
and the main result of the conspiracy by

had ftgain to be contested. The competitors
this time were Octavianus, the grand-nephew
and adopted son of Csesar, then only nine-
teen, and Mark Antony, one of Caesar's
generals. In 43 B.C. these two formed with
Lepidus what is known as the second tri-
umvirate; and after avenging the death of
Csesar and putting an end to the republican
party in the battle of Philippi (42), Octavian
and Antonv, casting off Lepidus, who was
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a weakling, divided the empire between
them, the former taking Rome and the
West and the latter the East. In ten years
war broke out between the two, and in the
naval battle of Actium (31 B.C.) Antony
was defeated, and the whole Roman world
lay at the feet of the conqueror, Egypt
being also now incorporated. Not long after
this Octavian received the title of Augustus,
the name by which he is known in history
as the first of the Roman emperors.
In his administration of the empire
Augustus acted with great judgment, osten-
sibly adhering to most of the republican
forms of government, though he contrived
in course of time to obtain for himself all
the offices of highest authority. The reign
of Augustus is chiefly remarkable as the
golden age of Roman literature, but it was
a reign also of conquest and territorial ac-
quisition. Before the annexation of Egypt
Pannonia had been added to the Roman
dominions (35 B.C.), and by the subsequent
conquest of Mcesia, Noricum, Rhsetia, and
Vindelicia, the Roman frontier was ex-
tended to the Danube along its whole course.
Gaul and Spain also were now finally and
completely subdued. The empire of Augus-
tus thus stretched from the Atlantic to the
Euphrates, and from the Rhine and the
Danube to the deserts of Africa. This em-
peror died in 14 A,T>. Tfffa reign is above all
memorable for the birth of Christ in B.C. 4.
Augustus was followed by a series of em-
perors forming, when he and Julius Csesar
are included, the sovereigns known as the
Twelve C&sars. The names of his successors
and the dates of their deaths are: Tiberius,
37 A.D.; Caligula, 41; Claudius, 54; jSero,
68; Galba, 69; Otho, 69; Viteffius, 69; Ves-
pasian, 79; Titus, 81; and Domitian, 96.
Most of these were sensual and bloodthirsty
tyrants, Vespasian and his son Titus being
the chief exceptions. Vespasian's reign was
noted for the taking and destruction of Jeru-
salem; that of Titus for the destruction of
the cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum by
an eruption of Vesuvius (A.D. 79). After Ti-
tus his tyrannical brother Domitian reigned
till his death by assassination in A.D. 96,
when an aged senator, Nerva, was pro-
claimed as his successor.
Nerva's reign was short (96-98) but bene-
ficent, and he was followed by four emperors,
Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Mar-
cus Aurelius, who together reigned for more
than eighty years, and under whom the coun-
tries making up the Roman Empire enjoyed